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Connecticut Commission 
to Report in May 


At the last meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference which met at Green- 
field, Mass., last October, the following 
persons were appointed to constitute a 
Commission of Appraisal for the confer- 
ence: Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Florence, 
Mass.; Dr. Walter R. Hunt of South Dux- 
bury, Mass., and Mrs. George A. Robin- 
son of Hartford, Conn. The object of the 
appointment of such a commission was 
thoroughly to survey the conference ac- 
tivities, draw up suggestions about pro- 
grams, sources of revenue, set-up and so 
on, and to make recommendations for 
future action. By means of this thorough 
survey the conference hopes not only to 
make its meetings more attractive and 
worth while, but to adopt a more progres- 
sive policy, and one more in keeping with 
modern trends in religious activities. 

Members of the commission have been 
actively at work gathering material and 
conferring, and will be prepared to present 
at least a preliminary report at the May 
conference. 


Ottawa Church 
Elects Officers 


A highly successful year was indicated 
in reports presented at the annual congre- 
gational meeting of the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian) of Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, which was held on January 10. 
Rev. N. S. Dowd, minister of the church, 
was chairman of the: meeting. He was 
highly commended for his work during the 
past year. 

Officers Elected 


Following is the slate of officers for 1939: 
parish board chairman, L. P. Whyte; 
vice chairman, R. G. Belcher; secretary, 
Ann Seymour; treasurer, Harold Shone; 
members, Mrs. C. J. Tulley, Dr. T. L. 
Tanton, C. E. Russell, N. F. Ballantyne, 
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H. B. Jowsey, A. C. Campbell, H. L. 
Seymour, Rev. Norman S. Dowd and the 
president of the Women’s Alliance; trus- 
tees, C. E. Russell, L. P. Whyte, A. C. 
Campbell; auditors, N. F. Ballantyne, 
V. G. Holland; finance committee, H. B. 
Jowsey, C. E. Russell, N. F. Ballantyne, 
Harold Shone; house committee, Mrs. 
L. P. Whyte, N. F. Ballantyne, Miss Rosa 
Wright; fellowship committee, Mrs. H. G. 
Barber, Mrs. V. G. Holland, Mrs. Francis 
Corcoran; music committee, H. L. Sey- 
mour, Miss Anne Dewar, Mrs. Vera Edey, 
Mrs. D. Keetbaas; social service, Mrs. H. 
G. Barber, H. B. Jowsey, Dr. T. L. Tan- 
ton; ushers, H. G. Barber, R. G. Belcher, 
Douglas Hyde-Clarke. 


Successful Student 
Work in Minnesota 


Rev. Joseph Barth, Billings lecturer, 
has just finished a successful tour of the 
colleges of Minnesota. On Sunday, 
January 8, Mr. Barth preached in the 
downtown Minneapolis Universalist Church 
of the Redeemer in the morning and 
preached to eight hundred students at the 
regular evening chapel service at Carleton 
College, Northfield. Terry Myser of St. 
Paul was elected advisor to the Carleton 
College religious group, now organizing 
there as a result of conferences with Mr. 
Barth following his sermon. 

Mr. Barth spoke to the Liberal Club of 
the Minnesota State Teachers College at 
Duluth, January 12. This group, or- 
ganized by the Duluth minister, Rev. 
Robert E. Romig, had its full membership 
of fifty in attendance. 

On Friday afternoon, January 18, forty- 
four Unitarian students of the University 
of Minnesota were gathered in a spacious 
room at the Union, and, under Mr. 
Barth’s leadership, organized themselves 
as the Liberal Religious Fellowship. Of- 
ficers were elected and meetings for the 
rest of the academic year planned. 

On Sunday, the fifteenth, Mr. Barth 
preached again at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, and the same evening gave an ad- 
dress to the forum of Unity Church, St. 
Paul, an association of college graduates 
and graduate students. 

His last engagement was at Willmar, 
where he preached to sixty Unitarians who 
apologized for their small numbers on the 
grounds that the snowstorm made it dif- 
ficult for many of them to drive the ten or 
twenty miles to the meeting! 


Dr. Reccord to Retire 


On Sunday, January 15, which was the 
sixth anniversary of the coming together of 
the Detroit Unitarian and Universalist 
societies in order to form the present 
Church of Our Father, Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord presented his resignation as minis- 
ter and asked that it take effect June 30, 
1939, which will be the twentieth anniver- 


sary of his coming to Detroit. It is Dr. 
Reccord’s intention to retire from the ac- 
tive ministry and return to Springfield, 
Mass. Dr. Reccord will be sixty-nine 
years old in February and has seen forty- 
four years’ service in the ministry. 


Personals 


Rev. George Ernest Lynch, Jr., of 
Marblehead, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the First Parish Society (Unitarian) of 
Portland, Maine. He will assume his new 
duties on March 19. 

Dr. Omer H. Mott, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Baltimore, Md., has 
tendered his resignation, effective July 1. 

Rev. George A. Mark, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Leominster, Mass., 
has tendered his resignation, effective 
July 1. 


Dilworth Lupton Married 


On Monday, January 9, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Hall Lewis and Dr. Dilworth Lupton were 
united in marriage by his associate, Rev. 
Chadbourne A. Spring, in a simple service 
at the church attended only by the families 
and the church staff. 


Forthcoming Events 


February 2: Chicago Associate Alliances 
Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. | 

February 3: Memphis, Tenn, Annual 
business meeting. Installation of Rev. 
Robert W. Jones. Sermon by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

February 5: Young People’s Sunday. 

February 5: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp. 

February 5: Bay Shore Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U., Middleboro, Mass. 

February 5-11: Young People’s Week. 

February 6: 10.30 a.m. General Alliance 
Monday Conference, Hale Chapel, First 
Chureh in Boston. Symposium on 
women’s church organizations. Speak- 
ers: State leaders of four Protestant 
groups. 

February 7: 10 a.m. Meeting of the West- 
ern Conference board of directors, 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago. 

February 10: Social Night of Young 
People’s Week. 

February 10: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Nashua, N. H. 

February 11-12: Lake Erie Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 12: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Dr. Charles E. Park. 

February 18: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 

February 18: Metropolitan Conference, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 18: Metropolitan Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

February 18: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The New Lenten Manual 


WITHIN A FEW DAYS after this issue reaches its 
readers the new Lenten Manual will be published by 
the Beacon Press. This year it has been compiled 
by Rev. E. Burdette Backus, minister of All Souls’ 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. The title of the book is 
“The Pattern on the Mountain.” In format it is small 
enough to go into the pocket or into an ordinary 
envelope for mailing. And it will sell for ten cents— 
which price, of course, is based on the expectation that 
it will be sold far and wide. 

In our next issue we hope to review the book. 
Suffice it to say here that it is a book—a unity, that 
is to say, and not a mere aggregation of pious extracts. 
And the book in its unity reflects the unity of the 
creation in whose matrix we came to being. At the 
moment we have had time only to glance through the 
pages: but the design of the book is clear and we find 
it exciting and uplifting. Here is religion which is at 
once lyrical, spacious, and firmly rooted. 


Amend the Neutrality Act 


WE PRINT in this issue an article—really it is a 
sermon—by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, and we hope 
that everyone who reads it not only agrees with what 
Dr. Reccord says but makes up his mind to do some- 
thing about it. 

That something, to begin with, should be the tell- 
ing of one’s senators and congressmen that we wish to 
see this ‘‘neutrality” act amended as soon as possible. 
The harm it has done is immeasurable and it is quite 
possible that before these lines are published that 
harm has become irreparable. 

To tell the truth, the friends of democracy and 
liberalism have been asleep while their enemies have 
been bombarding our legislators with telegrams and 
petitions. 

Having communicated with our lawmakers, a fur- 
ther step would be to get in touch with the Commit- 
tee for Concerted Peace Efforts, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, who will supply the reader with at- 
tractive and telling leaflets headed, ‘‘Bring the United 
States Back to Earth.” The committee will also 
keep the applicant informed as to how he can help in 
the fight to amend the Neutrality Act. 

On the other hand the committee will welcome 
contributions to carry on its work. 

That this attempt to get our country out of the 
business of aiding, through this unwise legislation, 
the cause of international injustice is already on our 
denominational conscience is perhaps indicated by 
the fact that at the last annual meeting of the Amer- 


ican Unitarian Association one resloution was passed 
expressing our sympathy for the Chinese victims of 
Japanese aggression—as well as our sympathy for the 
Japanese people ground down by their military over- 
lords—and another was passed demanding the lifting 
of the embargo against Spain and specifically criti- 
cizing the neutrality law because it was passed while 
the Spanish conflict was in progress ‘“‘to the disad- 
vantage of the legally elected government of the Re- 
public of Spain.” 

And whatever our readers feel moved to do to im- 
plement this demand for revision of the neutrality 
legislation they should do at once: the American 
enemies of democracy have already a start on us and 
the race may even now be in its last lap. 


Why Wait for Utopia? 


THE COMMONWEAL for Jan. 13 prints an amazing 
letter—at least it amazed one reader who confessedly 
is unversed in the ways of high (or would you say low?) 
finance. Its writer, H. R. Evans, reports the contents 
of a recent Wall Street prospectus for a loan company 
capitalized at $7,500,000. The business of the com- 
pany is “making small loans to individuals and re- 
lated activities.”” It has three hundred and seventy- 
three offices in twenty-six states and two offices in 
Canada. Its maximum rate of interest charged to 
borrowers is forty-two percent per annum. Seventy- 
eight percent of its business is with individuals of low 
income. Although its maximum charge to borrowers 
is forty-two percent per annum the average borrower 
takes a year and a half to repay a loan and usually 
obtains a new loan twice before paying off his in- 
debtedness. All this, by the way, is told in the pros- 
pectus as part of the selling talk to the investor. 

The Commonweal’s correspondent adds that this 
is a perfectly reputable corporation, listed with the 
S. E. C., with an exclusively Aryan board of directors, 
and with annual earnings of seventeen percent of the 
corporation’s net worth after allowances for taxes, 
bad debts and so forth. 

The editor of The Commonweal prints this letter 
without any editorial comment. But the head under 
which he prints it makes comment unnecessary. It 
reads, “How About Credit Unions?” 

For here is one realm where we do not need pro- 
tective legislation, we do not need to await the estab- 
lishment of the communist régime, we need only 
some education and some common sense. All over 
the country groups in shops and factories, groups of 
members of cooperative grocery stores, and, for all we 
know, groups of people who belong to a church, have 
started cooperative credit unions. They have been 
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remarkably successful, they have made a modest per- 
centage on the small amounts of capital put into them 
—nobody is allowed to put in over a certain amount— 
and they have saved thousands of people from the 
high interest rates of the “‘legitimate’’ loan companies 
and the thievery of the “loan sharks.” In any large 
city today you are likely to find one or more of these 
organizations. Pamphlets explaining their structure 
can be obtained from the Cooperative League, 167 
West 12th Street, New York City. 

Self-help, after all, can best be achieved through 
neighborliness. And so to achieve it is a much more 
direct and therefore controllable method than to dele- 
gate it to representatives who may or may not suc- 
ceed in doing something complicated in Washington. 
And who usually do not. 


Setting a Good Example 


THE DOG is a noble animal: through the centuries 
he has been a friend of man; he has saved the lives of 
thousands. He is faithful unto death....asa 
matter of fact there is a great deal more that we could 
say had we a better memory or a good anthology of 
second rate poetry or prose in the office. 

That we feel like saying it at the moment is not 
because any members of the staff of The Christian 
Register have recently been saved from drowning by 


Poetry and Devotion —IV 


Vachel Lindsay 


I WONDER what the future will have to say about 
Vachel Lindsay? Whether it will know him by his 
books, as a name appended to one or a dozen poems 
in anthology, or not at all? While he was still alive 
I described him as a millennialist: and he was that in 
more senses than one, for he had a heritage of Camp- 
bellite Christianity, was from his early years an advo- 
cate of total abstinence, and when he thought in social 
terms those terms were millennial in temper. 

But unfortunately he did not live in a Christian 
time or in a Christian country. Oh, I know that our 
pennies bear the legend “In God We Trust” but about 
the only people who take any notice of that motto 
are the small retailers and the saloon keepers who 
reprint it on a card and append the words, “‘All others 
must pay cash.” And in the event that any reader 
feels like protesting against the statement that we are 
not a Christian nation I respectfully refer him to Hugh 
Vernon White’s ‘A Theology for Christian Missions” 
wherein he points out that the idea of a majority of 
our own or any other nation being genuinely Chris- 
tianized is chimerical: missionaries must be content, 
like good poets, to appeal to a minority, according to 
this missionary expert. 

And so, when years of comparative neglect suc- 
ceeded upon those of spectacular acceptance, Lindsay 
took his own life. He had essayed to give us on honest 
terms, to the best of his real ability, a poetry that 
should be popular and national and millennial, and 
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a dog. Indeed only one member of that staff owns 
(or is owned by) a dog and he—the pronoun here 
refers to the dog, of course—does not look capable of 
any feats involving great physical exertion. No, our 
reason for eulogizing the dog at the moment is because 
a dog whose name we know not, even whose human 
custodian’s name we know not, has recently done 
what we said in these columns some weeks ago every 
Unitarian minister ought to do and ought to have 
been doing for the last century and more. 
’ That is, saving the church records. 

The dog lived in Greenfield, Mass., and this is 

the Associated Press despatch that records his deed: 


Century-old parish records, lost for a dozen years, 
were restored to the Unitarian church today after a dog, 
pawing a snow-covered dump, uncovered the two sodden 
leather-bound volumes. When the dog’s owner dis- 
covered the wet but still legible pages recording the 
founding of the church in 1825, he took the volumes 
to the Rev. Robert J. Raible. 


As we said in a previous editorial, we are today 
receiving pathetic letters from Austrians, whose ances- 
tors lived in America and were baptized or married 
in Unitarian churches, asking us to consult our records 
that these people may prove that they are Gentile— 
and in some cases our records are not there to consult. 
And now our Greenfield friend gives us this hint to 
check up on the matter. 


By the Editor 


he felt that we as his countrymen had spurned the gift. 

On the other hand the very proffering of such a 
gift marked the difference between Lindsay and those 
classic poets who justify the already quoted remark 
that “oratory is heard, poetry is overheard.” Lindsay, 
psychologically, was more of an orator, more of an 
impresario, than he was a pure poet. Or to put it 
more justly, he was more of a minstrel than he was 
a poet. For he wished his poems to be chanted, or 
said, in groups; he wished them accompanied by 
dance. Against all sorts of misunderstandings and 
against the handicap of our national fear of making 
ourselves ridiculous, he asked audience after audience 
to cooperate with him: I have been present on these 
occasions, and it was almost painful to watch the 
tension between Lindsay’s driving force and the 
audience’s self-consciousness. What Lindsay did, in 
those efforts to achieve a social poetry—a sort of re- 
incarnated around-the-fire minstrelsy—to use draw- 
ings and designs as part of his armamentarium, and 
to urge a hometown patriotism whereby one’s own 
city on earth became the locus of one’s attempt to 
establish the Holy City; what Lindsay did in these 
efforts was really to gather up and use the threads of 
his own social heredity. In the autobiographical in- 
troduction to his Collected Works we see him as a child 
living in the old city of Abraham Lincoln, with a 
Kentucky religious inheritance, and we see his mother 
as a most extraordinary woman of genius—what a 


pity that Lindsay never wrote a biography of her— 
a woman of profound religious sensibilities as well as 
of artistic sensibilities, and withal a woman who could 
“out things over.” He tells us, for instance, of 
one of his mother’s plays: 


One of my mother’s plays was “Olympus” with 
the well known characters, from Mercury to Father 
Time. My uncle, Johnson Lindsay, was Neptune, 
since he had a wonderful, long, beautiful red beard, and 
was exceedingly tall and handsome besides: a Neptune 
of Neptunes when draped in seaweed. The Sunday 
school superintendent impersonated Bacchus. How 
they let him get into the pulpit with all those grapes on 
I do not know; but he laughed hard, and Peter Paul 
Rubens would have been proud of him. I was too 
young to know what the church elders said about him. 
My mother was a riot in those days. How she did it in 
the midst of that rigor I do not know. Possibly she 
persuaded the elders it was like a Christmas or Easter 
entertainment, which had by that time been accepted 
as primitive, biblical, and orthodox, and in no way 
violating the conditions of St. Peter’s platform on the 
day of Pentecost. 

I know my mother called her show “Colloquy.” It 
takes an epic poetess to call a heathen show a “‘colloquy”’ 
and have the associated elders and deacons openly 
approve. . . 


I may say in passing that this is a late example 
of something that has from the earliest days character- 
ized the cultural life of the Western settlers. They 
printed few books but brought with them a sort of 
eighteenth century English culture. One of Edgar 
Lee Masters’ long narrative poems, “Jack Kelso,” 
opens with a charming scene in which the companions 
of the youthful Lincoln are staging an open air pag- 
eant whose characters are those of classic myth. It 
seems to be typical: and there is a fine subject there 
for a piece of research. 

That extract from Lindsay’s biographical intro- 
duction sheds much light on his own methods. More 
light is shed on them by the fact that many of his 
childhood friends, among them men who molded 
local opinion, were Swedenborgians, as was one of 
Lindsay’s heroes, Johnny Appleseed: “I am for 
Johnny Appleseed’s United States” says the poet. 

Lindsay’s early pilgrimages in which he “swapped” 
small printed tracts containing his verses for bed 
and lodging revealed him only to a few people able 
to judge poetry before it has been officially stamped. 
As I remember it it was the publication of ‘General 
William Booth Enters into Heaven’’ that put Lindsay 
“on the map.”” The poem is well enough known so 
that I need not quote it here, but as an indication of 
the way in which “General William Booth” went 
around the world, it is interesting to find this reference 
to the figure and picture created by Lindsay in a 
poem by a contemporary Swedish writer, and it is 
also interesting to find the figure used in a poem whose 
temper is so opposed to that of Lindsay. I might say 
that if the reader were to hear this poem read in the 
original he might also find the influence of strongly 
accentual technique in it. The poem, “Cotton,” is by 
Harry Martinson: 

That day when they had stretched the cable from America to 
Europe they sang out gladly 
The cable, the huge ringing cable, set to work 


And Europe said to America: 

Give me three million tons of cotton! 

And three million tons of cotton journeyed over the sea 

and changed to fabrics—fabrics with which one charmed Sene- 
gambia’s natives 

and to gun-cotton—with which one killed them off. 


Sing aloud, sing aloud 

On all Senegambian trade routes! 
of cotton! 
of cotton! 


Cotton, cotton, your white snowfall on the earth! 
Your white peace be for our shrouds! 
Your white, trailing robes when we wander into heaven 
saved by Booth’s jesus-face at all the world ports! 
Cotton, cotton, your snowfall on the earth! 
You fall like confetti of world events around the machines! 


Apart from the poems to be recited: The Congo, 
The Kallyope Yell, General Booth, Lindsay wrote 
an extraordinary number of very short pieces each 
containing a simple sentiment or an exuberant flight 
of fancy; a number of fine poems inspired by great 
personalities, and a number of poems in conventional 
meters and figures. A few of these have hymn quality, 
as “‘A Net to Snare the Moonlight’’: 


The dew, the rain, the moonlight 
All prove our Father’s mind, 
The dew, the rain, the moonlight 

Descend to bless mankind. 


Come, let us see that all men 
Have land to catch the rain, 

Have grass to snare the spheres of dew, 
And fields spread for the grain. 


Yea, we would give to each poor man 
Ripe wheat and poppies red,— 

A peaceful place at evening 
With the stars just overhead: 


A net to snare the moonlight 
A sod spread to the sun, 

A place of toil by daytime, 
Of dreams when toil is done. 


Some of these poems, however, were sentimental 
in their inception and have been irreparably ruined 
by the course of time. ‘“The Wedding of the Rose and 
the Lotus’ for instance, which was written before the 
World War: 


The lotus speaks of slumber 
The rose is as a dart. 
The lotus is Nirvana, 
The rose is Mary’s heart. 
The rose is deathless, restless, 
The splendor of our pain: 
The flush and fire of labor 
That builds not all in vain. . . 


The genius of the lotus 
Shall heal earth’s too much fret, 
The rose in blinding glory, 
Shall waken Asia yet. 
Hail to their loves, ye peoples! 
Behold a world-wind blows, 
That aids the ivory lotus 
To wed the red, red rose. 


That, even in its conception, was oratory, for it 
was distributed to the members of Congress on the 
opening day of the Panama-Pacific exposition. 

Currently the genius of the lotus is not doing 
much in the healing line. Not that I suggest that his- 
toric happenings can have a retroactive effect on the 
quality of a poem: the poem was a poor one to start 
with because it dealt not in individual concrete realities 
experienced by the poet but in clichés—in a conven- 
tional West contrasted with a conventional East. 

No, if I were anthologizing Lindsay I should 
vote for a good proportion of the poems for recitation, 
and for all those poems that celebrate American 
heroes: Lindsay’s work is predominantly the praise 
of great men and women. And possibly foremost of 
all the songs in that genre I would place the tribute 
to Governor John P. Altgeld which begins: 


Sleep softly . . . eagle forgotten . . . under the stone 
Time has its way with you there and the clay has its own. 


“We have buried him now,” thought your foes, and in secret re- 
joiced. 

They made a brave show of their mourning, their hatred un- 
voiced. 


And which ends: 


Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man, that kindled the filame— 
To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name. 
To live in mankind, far, far more . . . than to live in a name. 


And I should keep, too, ‘““The Perfect Marriage,” 
in which for once Lindsay’s fantasy is laid aside as is 
his millennialism, and he sings soberly of the fate of 
love in a world ruled by circumstance. The poem is of 
two lovers who marry knowing that marriage may be 
fatal to love: 


But love when all things beat it down leaves the wide air, 

The heavens are gray, and men turn wolves, lean with 
despair. 

Ah, when we need love most, and weep, when all is dark, 

Love is a pinch of ashes gray with one live spark— 

Yet on the hope to keep alive that treasure strange 

Hang all earth’s struggle, strife and scorn, and desperate 
change 


Love? ... 
time— 

Knowing their souls and ours too well, and all our 
grime— 

And there beside our holy hearth we’ll hide our eyes— 

Lest we should flash what seems disdain without dis- 
guise. 

Yet there shall be no wavering there in that deep trial— 

And no false fire or stranger hand or traitor vile— 

We'll fight the gloom and fight the world with strong 
sword play, 

Entrenched within our block-house small, ever at bay— 

As fellow-warriors, underpaid, wounded and wild, 

True to their battered flag, their faith still undefiled. 


we will scarcely love our babes full many a 


Like most of Lindsay’s work this poem exhibits 
an occasional technical crudeness: Lindsay never 
scruples to put his adjective after his noun for the 
sake of a rhyme: “deep trial’ and “traitor vile” is far 
from the perfect marriage that the poem is about. 
And the poem itself, if one is a stickler for “univer- 
sality” in art, is the poem of a class of special cases 
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rather than a description of the essential nature of 
marriage itself. Yet it is worth quoting for its heroic 
tone and for a sobriety that is one of the less common 
aspects of Lindsay’s work. 


Sentinels of God 
Charles G. Girelius 
I 


Like sentinels, sentinels of the Infinite God, 

Two mountains stand as though eternally on guard, * 

Watching a city that lies on the banks of the Tennessee, 

A river that flows with seeming endlessness toward the 
ocean. 

Time moves onward, measured by vast geological ages, 

And men have come and men have passed away. 

The brooding presence of the Infinite is felt on every 
hand, 

Moving with silent power over valley, mountain and 
city— 

Eternally patient, eternally creating 

A dwelling place for man and a world of beauty. 
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It was but yesterday that a divided people 

Engaged in battle and blackened the earth with ruin, 

Armies marching through the valley and climbing the 
heights, 

Moved by impatient haste to submit their cause 

To the tragic and pitiable arbitrament of war, 

Their souls moved by the futile plea of barbaric days, 

The fear of savage tribes, a pagan sense of valor, 

And the brutal urgings of mistaken duty,— 

The pious ery, “For God and my country,” 

While the compassionate Spirit of the Infinite 

Gathered to Itself the wounded spirits of the slain. 
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The mountains stand in their majestic silence, 

The river continues its unceasing course, 

Men hurry to and fro on the streets of Chattanooga. 

But in the silence of the mountains there is an elo- 
quent utterance, 

A still small voice heard in the secret chambers of a 
man’s soul, 

And that only when there is a will to rise above the 
clamor of the street. 

These mountains stood when Carthage and Babylon 
were in their glory, : 

They have witnessed the passing of Indian tribes, 

They have seen the coming of the white man clearing the 
forests, 

They have watched the building of a city and the 
progress of a nation, 

They have heard the voices of the poor and their cries 
against injustice. 
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The mountains stand as sentinels of the Infinite God, 

As they face each other across the fertile valley, 

Watching the tides of life in their unceasing ebb and 
flow, 

Watching man as he moves onward to ruin or to glory,— 

Sentinels of God watching, eternally watching! 


*Lookout and Signal Mountains, overlooking Chattanooga. 
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‘Church’s Responsibility 


A sermon by the minister of the Church of Our Father 
| ( Unitarian- Universalist), Detroit, Mich. 
“AND WHEN THE BLOOD OF STEPHEN was 
_shed—lI stood by consenting.” 
| Stephen was the first Christian martyr. After 


_the death of Jesus his disciples dwelt quietly in Jeru- 


salem, conversing with their fellow countrymen and 
trying to persuade them that Jesus was the long- 
looked-for Messiah. Stephen was one of the most 
conspicuous members of the little group. He is de- 
scribed as a good man, full of the Holy Spirit, and as 
noted for his justice and benevolence as for his piety 


and devotion. Through his public utterances he had 
’ aroused the antagonism of the leaders of the Jerusalem 


synagogue. Fearing to meet him in open debate, 
they resorted to treachery. They poisoned the minds 
of the people against him by distorting his teachings. 
They hired men to perjure themselves and accuse him 
of blasphemy. When brought before the Sanhedrin 
Stephen reviewed the history of the race and re- 
minded his hearers of the persistency with which they 
had flouted the will of God and persecuted his 
prophets. At this juncture he was interrupted by the 


cries of an angry mob. All orderly procedure was 


set aside and lynch law was invoked in its stead. As 
if to justify his accusation, they seized him, dragged 
him out of the city and stoned him to death in a 
place set apart for the execution of criminals. 

Among the witnesses of this tragedy was a young 
man. named Saul who had recently come to Jerusalem 
from Tarsus in Asia Minor. He took no part in the 
actual stoning. Neither did he do anything to prevent 
it. His sin was that of acquiescence. Years after, 
when he had become a convert to the new faith, the 
memory of that fateful hour haunted him like a night- 
mare. When he was called upon to defend himself 
before his fellow countrymen, he reviewed the days 
when he persecuted the followers of Jesus and then 
added, “When the blood of Stephen was shed, I stood 
by consenting and kept the garments of them that 
slew him.” 

The lesson is plain. No man can stand on one 
side when a great wrong is being perpetrated and es- 
cape the remorse and self-reproach that is sure to 
follow. Conscience is but the voice of God in the 
human soul. It warns us that whenever we become 
conscious of a wrong done, either to an individual or 
to society, we must do our best to prevent it. If we 
try to shirk this responsibility on the plea that it is 
no concern of ours, we become abettors, if not partici- 
pants, in the crime. This is a truth which we need to 
ponder today: when democracy is being imperiled by 
the growth of the totalitarian states, when civilization 
is being jeopardized by the relapse into barbarism, 
when religion and the Church are being rendered im- 
potent by the indifference and neglect of otherwise 
good people, it is not for those who believe in democ- 
racy, in civilization, and in organized religion to stand 
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on one side consenting. Under such conditions neu- 
trality becomes impossible. 


No Distinction Is Made 


Just now we are brought face to face with this 
problem in a peculiarly aggravated form. On all sides 
there is a growing demand for the amendment or re- 
peal of the neutrality act as violating every principle 
of justice and fair play. It has two major clauses. 
In the event of war between two or more nations, 
the President must place an embargo upon the sale 
of war material to any of the contending forces. As 
to other materials, their sale must be on the cash and 
carry basis. As thus construed the act makes no dis- 
tinction between aggressor and aggrieved, between 
militaristic nations which have run amuck and peace 
loving nations which have been wantonly attacked. 
Furthermore by the cash and carry provision it places 
raw materials at the disposal of the nation with the 
strongest navy, which is usually the aggressor nation. 
The act was designed to keep the United States out of 
war, but one of its staunchest advocates, Senator Nye, 
admits that in this it must fail. It can only postpone 
our entrance until a later date. Meanwhile it puts the 
United States in the position of a nation which, under 
the guise of neutrality, is aiding the aggressor. It has 
been alleged that at least fifty-four percent of Japan’s 
purchases of war material comes from the United 
States. 

Thus far President Roosevelt has prevented the 
application of the act in China by taking advantage 
of the fact that war has not been declared. There is 
no war in China, and yet cities are being destroyed, 
civilian populations are being ruthlessly bombed, and 
women and children are being subjected to unspeak- 
able atrocities. In Spain the government, for more 
than two years, has been defending itself against a 
rebel force backed by the two great fascist powers, 
Italy and Germany. The two great European democ- 
racies, England and France, have taken refuge behind 
a policy of nonintervention which deceives no one. 
The legitimate government finds it difficult to obtain 
needed supplies while the two fascist powers are sup- 
plying the insurgents with both men and munitions, 
using Spain as a testing ground for their newest and 
most devilish instruments of destruction. As for the 
United States, we have proclaimed our neutrality and 
stand on one side, consenting to the destruction of one 
more democratic power as though it were no concern 
of ours. 

A recent number of The League of Nations Chron- 
icle contains two statements which should be read to- 
gether. One was a reference to General Franco’s 
announcement that he was about to inaugurate the 
systematic bombing of 105 cities and eighty-five vil- 
lages. At the end of four days three hundred civilians 
had been killed and more than a thousand wounded, 
all for the purpose of striking terror into the hearts of 
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the loyalists whose cause our Roman Catholic friends 
have sought to disparage by branding it as “‘com- 
munistic’’ and ‘‘red.’”’ The second item stated that in 
Texas eight persons had been indicted for shipping 
airplanes to the Spanish government. That is neu- 
trality, nonintervention, as interpreted and practiced 
by the democratic powers. 


Where Our Scrap Iron Goes 

Furthermore the policy of the government has 
not been the policy of those citizens who have not 
hesitated to flout the neutrality act for purposes of 
gain. According to a recent report of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the aggressor nations are buying nearly 
all of the scrap iron that we export. For the last two 
years this has averaged more than three million tons 
a year. In November we sent abroad 450,000 tons, 
almost double what we exported in October. Of this 
Japan bought 319,943 tons, Italy 55,446 tons and 
Germany 30,515 tons. The same story can be told in 
terms of oil, gasoline and cotton. In other words, 
while these fascist nations are engaged in the attempt 
to destroy every semblance of democratic government 
in China and Spain, we stand by consenting, and al- 
though we may not keep the garments of those en- 
gaged in this nefarious business, we are providing them 
with the material without which their evil designs 
would come to naught. 

Do you wonder that an increasing number of 
peaceloving people in the United States are deter- 
mined that this policy shall be changed? They are 
insisting upon two amendments. One provides that 
in the event of war between two or more nations the 
President, in consultation with other governments, 
shall determine which is the aggressor and place an 
embargo upon the sale and shipment of war material 
to the aggressor nation. The other provides that this 
embargo shall include raw materials as well as muni- 
tions. Can we doubt that such an example would be 
followed eagerly by the other democratic powers. Cut 
off from raw materials and munitions, with restricted 
credit, and therefore unable to carry on a protracted 
war, the fascist nations would hesitate to resort to 
force. But with the greatest democracy in the world 
taking refuge in a policy of isolation, and the other 
great democracies so divided in their interests that 
they cannot agree upon a common program, these 
fascist powers are left free to work their will. 


We Must Choose 


The results of this latter policy are obvious. 
Not long ago an editorial in The New York Times de- 
clared that ‘“The United States has lost its leadership 
in world affairs. . . . The reason for this loss of in- 
fluence is plain; treaty-breaking governments and 
dictators have become convinced that for no cause 
short of actual invasion will the United States initiate 
or join in any effective movement to assure world 
peace.”” Walter Lippmann, in a recent column edi- 
torial, states that the choice which confronts the 
American people is this: Shall we oppose the fascist 
powers now in conjunction with England, France and 
perhaps Russia, with victory assured, or shall we wait 
until the fascist domination of Europe and Asia is 
complete god then oppose them singlehanded and 
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alone? Once England and France have been rendered 
impotent, it is not to be expected that we shall be left 
in undisturbed possession of this North American con- 
tinent. If we choose the former policy, peace can be 
assured in our time by economic means and without 
resort to war. If the latter, we shall be called upon 
to defend ourselves on both oceans and the huge sums 
for which the President is now asking for preparedness 
will prove to be, according to Mr. Lippmann, only 
minimum requirements. 

We should be more sanguine with regard to our 
ultimate choice were it not for our previous record. 
At the close of the World War the League of Nations 
was organized for the purpose of insuring peace 
through collective action, but we refused to join. 
Because of the political antagonism to Mr. Wilson on 
the part of a Massachusetts senator who had previously 
declared that the only hope for world peace was in an 
association of nations similar to our association of 
states, the United States repudiated its own offspring. 
Within the League, with the prestige which was ours 
at the close of the war, we could have held it to its 
original purpose. Outside, we have been powerless 
and it has been made the plaything of the great powers, 
each intent upon using it to further its governmental 
policies. 


Some Might-Have-Beens 


More recently, if we had taken the lead in impos- 
ing sanctions, Japan could have been checkmated in 
China, Italy would never have invaded Ethiopia, the 
war in Spain would have been confined to a civil 
struggle between loyalists and insurgents with the 
victory of the legitimate government assured, and the 
rape of Czechoslovakia would have been prevented. 
We refused to cooperate in providing collective se- 
curity. We refused to assume the initiative in im- 
posing sanctions. Now we are called upon, once 
again, to take the lead in putting an end to war by 
removing the economic causes. That is the only way 
to keep America out of war—to eliminate war as a 
means of settling disputes between nations. Every 
nation needs land for its increasing population, raw 
material for its expanding industries and markets for 
its products. If it cannot satisfy these needs by 
peaceful means, it will be tempted to resort to force. 
In all of these needs the “have nations,” England, 
France, Russia and the United States, are abundantly 
supplied while the ‘‘have not nations,” Italy, Germany 
and Japan, have an inadequate supply. Can we not 
take the lead in correcting this maladjustment? This 
way leads to peace. Every other way leads to war. 
It is significant that those who are most vociferous 
in opposing the present armament policy have been 
those who have opposed every effort to secure peace 
by collective action. The President’s armament policy 
is the price of our isolation. I am a pacifist, but I am 
not the kind of a pacifist that would scuttle the ship 
when danger threatens. 

This is a question which our Churches cannot 
afford to ignore. As President Roosevelt said, in his 
address to Congress, the present world situation pre- 
sents a challenge first to religion, then to democracy 
and then to international relations. As followers of the 
Prince of Peace, can we hold ourselves aloof from any 
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movement which promises to insure world peace? 
We recall with humiliation and chagrin the way in 
which our Churches were mobilized in order to make 
our efforts more effective in the World War. Can we 
not mobilize them today for the purpose of making 
our efforts more effective in the cause of world peace? 
Democratic government is largely government by 
public opinion. As an instrument for molding and 
directing public opinion, our Churches stand without 
an equal whenever they can be induced to stand to- 
gether. Once let them become articulate in the cause 
of peace and our senators and representatives, who 
keep their ears to the ground, will abandon the at- 
tempt to have the United States lead the nations in an 
armament race which can have but one of two issues— 
bankruptcy or war—and insist that we take the 
initiative in the attempt to insure such a just and 
equitable distribution of land and raw materials and 
such freedom of access to the markets of the world 
that all incentives to war shall be removed and peace 
shall everywhere prevail. This is the challenge which 
presents itself to the American people today and upon 
our answer will depend the future of civilization, not 
only in America but throughout the world. 


“The Fly in the 
Protestant Ointment” 


Maxwell Savage 


SUCH IS THE TITLE of a fine spirited article in a 
late number of The Christian Century. 

The author finds the “Fly” to be “‘tendency to 
divide, the failure to cooperate.’”’ I would seek the 
causes of the “tendency” and “failure.” He sum- 
marizes the Reformation in three phrases. 

1. The Bible as a rule of action. 

2. The right of private judgment. 

3. Justification by faith. 

He says these principles mean the “open Bible’’; that 
“each person shall be permitted to make his own de- 
cisions in the matter of religion’”’ and that “every 
man may be his own priest.’”’ I would say that they 
should mean those things but that, taking Protes- 
tantism by-and-large, they have not. He says that 
Protestantism is “democracy in religion.” I would 
say that up to date it is more comparable to limited- 
monarchy in religion, although it holds the seeds 
of democracy within itself. He says that ‘Freedom 
is the major note in the Protestant movement.” I 
say I wish it were, but so far that note sounds as 
though that bell were cracked. 

Protestantism started out to be, or to embody, all 
these principles and excellent virtues, but in short order 
it became statical. 

The Reformation, which was a releasing of the 
waters of the spirit from the wintry grip which had 
held them frozen, should have continued to keep 
those waters fluid and flowing. Instead, it allowed 
them to freeze again, albeit, not in one great mass 
nor quite as hard as before. 

The Reformation should have continued, should 
have been seen as a continuous ascent, not as an inci- 
dent of history. It should have continued to revise 


and refine itself. Instead it has acted as a counter- 
poise to progress. In reality the Reformation is very 
far from finished yet. Realization and acknowledg- 
ment of that on the part of Protestantism would go 
far toward solving some of its problems. 

In seeking the causes of the ‘‘tendency to divide’’ 
and the “failure to cooperate’”’ I think the author of 
that article would find that professional Protestants 
have not used ‘‘the Bible as a rule of action” but asa 
rule of reaction to preconceived ideas: that they have 
not allowed the “right of private judgment” to function 
in the liberal spirit of Jesus, and self-justification by 
credulity has too often usurped justification by faith. 

The Bible is not ‘ open” except to those who 
open it to find what is there, rather than to hunt for 
what they want to find. Not until Protestantism will 
open the Bible as willingly to the third verse of the 
sixth chapter of Mark as it does to the first verses of 
the gospel of St. John will it have an open Bible. 

And, finally, he says of a Protestant church, ‘And 
in Christ it is united.’”’ I say that if he means by 
those worn words that it is united in the spirit of Jesus 
it would be better to phrase it that way. Why? Be- 
cause I have become convinced that the largest fly in 
the ointment of Protestantism is the metaphysical, 
theological ‘‘Christ’’ of the divisive creeds, which is as 
foreign to the Jesus of the first three Gospels as is a 
dictator to Abraham Lincoln. 

The Christ of the creeds belongs to the arch which 
was built to and was dependent on the Fall of Man as 
its keystone and, since that keystone has long since 
been removed by both knowledge and wisdom, that 
“Christ’’ no longer has any part to play. Therefore, 
if Protestantism would replace him with the original 
Jesus of the Gospels, it could do the work the modern 
world awaits much more effectively and acceptably. 

The narrow, exclusive definition of a “‘Christian”’ 
as one who believes in that official Christ—whose 
office is now empty of reality—would be replaced by 
one who believes in and would be filled with the spirit 
of Jesus, who most gloriously revealed the living God 
to men. 

In the name and title of “Christ,’”’ “Christians” 
have judged each other, but Jesus said,—“‘If any man 
hear my sayings and receive them not, I judge him not; 
for I came not to judge the world but to save the world.” 

Protestantism has yet to hearken to that saying. 


Wherefore Is Faith? 
J. Franklin Burkhart 


Wherefore is Faith, which gives substance to things, 
By breathing breath of Life into the clod, 

And putting holiness on common sod, 

And why, oh why, should Hope, whose patience brings 
Release from grief, be one with bird that sings 
Through darksome night, and why ask Love to plod 
And suffer long,—if all is good and God, 

And sense forever from illusion springs? 

It is insulting to both God and man 

To say that world is like perfected plan, 

And thus that gates to active righteousness 

Are closed, and we are forced by Fate to stress 
That vain was agony of Savior’s cross, 

For Life holds out to men no chance of loss! 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Free Will vs. Determinism 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations upon the broadened 
outlook of The Register and the able and 
vigorous editorials. We know you will 
not let a few critics deter you from the 
needed emphasis upon human rights and 
social justice and that you will maintain a 
reasonable balance. 

The format is better than the old and the 
type of paper is preferable. A little more 
leading for the material in the larger type 
is needed for the proper speed of reading. 

In the spirit of the minister-laymen 
partnership for cooperative helpfulness I 
should like to suggest that The Family 
Circle might be used effectively by the 
readers for constructive criticism of the 
articles in such a way as to be a service for 
those contributing to The Register. 

I should like to raise the question as to 
whether or not my very good friend, 
Horace Westwood, has engaged in the sport 
of setting up a straw man and knocking 
him down in his recent contribution, ““This 
Religion of Freedom,’ when he says, 
“Thus, until very recent years, we have 
been confronted with the paradox that 
while, on the one hand, the scientist has 
demanded the right of free investigation, 
on the other he has insisted that man by 
nature could not be free since everything 
was determined by the iron necessity of 
natural law.’ That statement appears 
so exaggerated as to be a straw man. 

Concerning the mysterious something 
within each person which makes him free, 
the writer says it “. . is greater than all 
influences that affect him, and that he can 
not only rise above them but use them to 
direct his life to self-determined ends.’ 

Well, it sounds a little like the old de- 
bate between Calvinistic fatalism and free- 
dom of the will in terms of naturalistic 
determinism and practically full freedom 
through some unnamed inner power. 
Usually the contenders for the latter bring 
in some supreme being as an ally to the 
inner strength to insure full victory. My 
guess is that the truth lies within a middle 
zone in between an extreme determinism 
on the one hand and an extreme theory of 
freedom or self-determinism on the other. 
Individual cases can be cited to prove 
either position, but I imagine the applica- 
tion of the statistical method and the law 
of probability would show the true position 
to be within a middle zone. 

Furthermore, my other guess is that if 
the few scientists who lean to the extreme 
position of determinism would have a 
round-table discussion with those who lean 
to the extreme position of freedom, the 
two groups would find a larger common 
ground than these rather dogmatic state- 
ments would indicate. 

And let us not forget the dangers in ex- 
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treme theories or doctrines. While it is 
essential that we be idealists, let our ideal- 
ism be upon a solid foundation that takes 
into account all the known facts. Cer- 
tainly the liberal needs to be careful about 
making dogmatic statements. 
Clarence R. Stone. 

(Our correspondent tempts us to dip in 
our oar. But we will have to let it go until 
next week.—Hd.) 


We Cannot Often Count 
on Canine Philanthropy 


To the Editor: 

The enclosed clipping from The Provi- 
dence Journal interested me a great deal. 
I have seen valuable church records kept 
in moldy damp cabinets in the basement 
of our churches. Many times the where- 
abouts of these valuable historical docu- 
ments are unknown to our board of direc- 
tors and ministers. 

Let us profit by this experience and 
conduct a research in all our churches so 
that our historical past is not lost forever. 

Hugo O. E. Carlborg. 

Providence, R. I. 


(The clipping to which our correspondent 
refers is reproduced in the editorial columns 
this week.—Ed.) 


We Do Not Agree with 
Our Correspondent 


To the Editor: 

A Czechish newspaper speaks:* 

“We have had more than enough of 
sniveling sympathy in Western states for 
‘that gallant little nation.’ We cry across 
our frontiers ‘Make an end of your un- 
wanted demonstrations of sympathy for 
Czechoslovakia. We realize finally what 
our situation is in Central Europe and we 
will act in accordance with it, whether you 
like it or not.’ ... 

‘We have backed the wrong horse and 
we understand how to draw the necessary 
consequences.” 

This is not untypical of the Czechoslo- 
vakia which we Unitarians are asked to aid. 

Germany expects Czechoslovakia to be- 
come a partner or ally in her anti-Comin- 
tern pact. (Germany regards the United 
States as a communist ‘‘encumbrance.’’) 

Every American dollar now spent in 
Czechoslovakia is apt to feed people who, 
willingly or not, will help build and sup- 
port the German military machine. 

In Spain, men are dying in battle against 
the Nazi menace; their wives and children 
live on odious food. In our own South, 
“one third of a nation, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 


*Quoted in World Review November, 
1938. 


ill-housed,”’ is wearily losing faith in 2 
democracy which promises but does not 
feed. Even in New England, such places 
as, for instance, the slums of East Boston 
and the village of the “‘Raggies’’ in Salis- 
bury, Conn., provide breeding places for 
barbarism. 

The attempt to raise money to spend in 
Czechoslovakia now is a manifestation of 
the same misdirected kindness which led 
some liberal religious leaders to urge un- 
derstanding Hitler’s Germany in 1933—to 
understand and trust it. Some of us did 
trust it. 

The American Unitarian Association 
should have sought other men’s advice on 
Czechoslovakia, men less trusting, less 
moved by immediate woes, more concerned 
with the future of America than with that 
of Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechoslovakia we knew and 
loved, the land of Masaryk and Karel 
Capek, is as dead as the Roman Empire. 
To pay honor to the memory of those men 
by feeding those degenerate bearers of 
their name who tear down that for which 
they labored is but a sorry show when those 
who are fighting for our cause and theirs 
are starving in Spain and in the South. 

Some who have read this letter will call 
it lacking in filial loyalty. This they will 
say should have kept me silent. A deeper 
loyalty forces me to speak, a loyalty to the 
hope of an America with some measure of 
peace, security, and justice, a loyalty 
which my father taught me. 

It is out of a loyalty too to the children 
of my friends that I protest; for every dol- 
lar spent in Czechoslovakia today is a 
dollar which may perhaps make easier the 
entrenchment of the German empire, and 
hence more likely the prospect that the 
American babies of today will be tank- 
fodder tomorrow. 

The same money could be spent in Spain, 
where men are fighting who will make it 
possible to stop German imperialism be- 
fore it reaches out to this hemisphere. The 
same money could on the other hand be 
spent in our own depressed areas to help 
entrench a democracy so strong that no 
discontent could exist on which foreign 
propagandists could play. 

Rightly or wrongly, I am so convinced 
of this that I would give my left hand to 
stop the expenditure of American money 
in the C. S.R.; and so I do not feel any dis- 
loyalty in criticizing my father’s program. 
If I can stop a single dollar being sent 
there, I may have helped save an American 
life or ideal. 

Lewis Dexter. 

Belmont, Mass. 


(We are not blind to the situation which 
Mr. Dexter outlines. We feel, however, 
that it does not affect the justification of 
the project we have undertaken. That 
project is not to hand money to hands 
which will turn it to German uses. It is 
to give aid, moral as well as material, to 
individual human beings, many of them 


our fellow religionists, who are in distress. 
It is precisely because of the situation that 
Mr. Dexter emphasizes that this aid is 
being given through American agents, 
Rev. and Mrs. Waitstill Sharp, who will 
be on the ground and who will judge on 
the ground the very question that Mr. 
Dexter raises. We agree with Mr. Dex- 
ter that there are needs elsewhere—in 


Spain and at home. But there are agencies 
to meet those needs. This is another 
agency to meet another need: that of our 
fellow Unitarians and fellow liberals. 
Even if their own country does go all the 
way to totalitarianism we cannot penalize 
them for that. Indeed, the Friends are 
today actually spending money in philan- 
thropic work in Germany itself.—Ed.) 


A Tribute to Charles E. Ware 


Judging others in the light of my own 
wish, I can imagine that everyone gathered 
here in respect and affection for Charles E. 
Ware wishes that the spoken word might 
at least touch upon the particular value 
that was most precious. 

No one could do that. No one knows 
enough. I count it one of the highest 
privileges of my life that I am permitted to 
voice my own testimony of what in the last 
forty-seven years Mr. Ware has been. If 
in addition to what I can say, each of you 
silently in your own heart tells over the 
qualities of his that meant most to you, 
then I am sure that the blending of the 
spoken and unspoken tributes will in this 
old meetinghouse raise a pean of joy and 
a hymn of praise rarely experienced any- 
where. 

~The heritage of this man is no little help 
to our interpretation of him. 

The appointment of Henry Ware, Sr., to 
the professorship of divinity in the Har- 
vard Divinity School in 1805 was the be- 
ginning of the change of its policy from a 
rigid Calvinism to its subsequent human- 
izing under progressive Unitarian in- 
fluence. That change led to separation of 
the two branches of Congregationalism in 
New England in 1825. 

Under the presidency of John Thornton 
Kirkland, Henry Ware, Jr., was made 
Plummer professor of practical theology 
in the Divinity School. Kirkland was one 
of Harvard’s great presidents. It was he 
who converted Harvard College to Har- 
vard University. Henry Ware, Jr., named 
a son very appropriately for his friend,— 
Thornton Kirkland Ware, who became a 
greatly honored judge and loved citizen of 
Fitchburg. Judge Ware named his first 
son for his brother, Charles Eliot Ware, 
the distinguished Boston physician in 
whose memory his widow and daughter 
gave the famous collection of glass flowers 
in the Harvard University Museum. 

_ This was our Charles Ware’s heritage. 
No man ever heard him refer to it in any 
way; but I have always been convinced 

t heritage accounted in part for the ir- 
resistible inner urge that kept him ever 
alert to raise his own standards up to the 
level of those of his forbears. 

And why am I surely corroborated in 
this conviction? 


. 


Walter F. Greenman 


Many years ago a young lawyer at great 
risk to his legal prestige and in the face 
of popular prejudice took and won a case. 
In reply to my query, ‘‘How did he dare to 
take such a chance?”’ Mr. Ware quietly re- 
marked, “He has a great heritage; he saw 
what was right and did it. His forbears 
would have done the same. He could not 
smear the record of his father and grand- 
father.” 

I cannot forget the look and tone of the 
man as he spoke those words. 

In the public eye he was a lawyer. He 
served as executor, as trustee of large 
estates, also as the unremunerated coun- 
selor of many clients whose inadequate 
resources he contrived to make sufficient 
to meet the necessities of living. Their 
gratitude and life-long devotion were 
ample compensation. In the administra- 
tion of our State Hospital for Feeble 
Minded a skilled lawyer was needed. Dr. 
Fernald told me that for many years 
Charles Ware had been his right hand 
man in bringing that institution in Wa- 
verley and its farm in Templeton to the 
very front rank of all such schools in the 
United States. 

Mr. Burbank left the money for a hos- 
pital, but Charles Ware was the father of 
it. At Mrs. Burbank’s request he devised 
a procedure by which Fitchburg was 
enabled to have the benefits of a local 
general hospital years before the fund was 
available under the conditions of the will. 
In those early years, from one to seven 
times a week he journeyed up there, often 
afoot. No condition or problem was too 
great or too slight for his careful study and 
decision. He was always supporting the 
decisions of the progressive medical staff 
and extending a parental solicitude for the 
welfare of the nursing staff. 

He had occasion to render a service 
to the local bar association that a man 
holding to less rigid standards of integ- 
rity and honor of his calling would not 
have had the courage to initiate and carry 
through. 

His name has been on the subscription 
lists in the interest of the benevolent ac- 
tivities of the city and for some years he 
was president of Family Welfare. 

He was enthusiastic in his faith in and 
devotion to the Fitchburg Unitarian 


church. For many years he was a director 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
for six years he was a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Unitarian National Conference, 
and in that capacity he arranged all the 
details of the journey of 175 delegates from 
Massachusetts to a conference in San 
Francisco in 1915. No layman ever exer- 
cised a more constant and devoted loyalty 
to this church than he. Whoever else 
might be absent from its services, he and 
his wife were always in the Ware pew 
which his father had always occupied. 
For wise counsel, for quick sympathy, 
wholehearted support and cooperation in 
church affairs as well as in baffling personal 
problems, the minister never looked to him 
in vain. 

Nor should we omit reference to his 
many years’ service to the Vermont and 
Massachusetts and Fitchburg Railways— 
as director of the Fitchburg National and 
the Fitchburg Savings Banks. This called 
for many years of faithful devotion in 
years of prosperity and in years of per- 
plexity and hardship. 

These public services he rendered often 
with a degree of playfulness, even of gaiety, 
which often veiled the seriousness of his 
purpose. All of this is ample testimony 
to the fact that he felt that he belonged to 
Fitchburg, and that feeling was con- 
stantly confirmed by the great trust and 
confidence placed in him by so many of 
Fitchburg’s citizens of high as well as of 
humble station. 

He was a man of swift, true ethical de- 
cisions. While many of us were debating 
the pros and cons of a perplexing situation, 
in a flash his intuition for right had pitched 
upon the true solution and had instantly 
begun to do something about it. 

Yes, he was a public person in the best 
sense of that designation, although he 
never held a political office. 

He was also a private person of simply 
imponderable value as a devoted son, a 
brother, as a husband, as a father and as a 
kinsman. Many of his wide family con- 
nections rarely made an important decision 
without having recourse to his prompt 
sympathy and wise counsel. So many 
have confessed to me, “I do not know what 
the family would do without Charles’— 
and this over a long span of years. 

He was a man of as true, as deep and 
strong personal emotion as any man—in 
sorrow, frustration, disappointment as 
well as joy and delight. Yet he never 
spoke of these to any man. From the date 
of his marriage, June 30, 1881, all the ex- 
pressions of deep emotion were confided 
to no one but his wife, and when it seemed 
right and appropriate, she was his faithful 
interpreter. 

Their life together, each so immeasurably 
dependent on the other, gives us all the 
perfect picture of what a glorious thing 
marriage may be and also a hint of what 
all life may be in the coming of God’s 
Kingdom. 
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THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Two Good League 
Chapter Programs 


Printed copies of attractive Laymen’s 
League chapter programs for the current 
year recently received at headquarters from 
the George William Curtis chapter of the 
Staten Island, N. Y., church, and from 
the League chapter of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, are indicative 
of the seriousness with which the laymen 
of these churches are taking their re- 
sponsibility toward the second and third 
functions of the Church as outlined in the 
League’s recent ballot—namely, religious 
education and social responsibility. 

The program of the former chapter 
shows the possibilities for serious though 
informal group discussions on current 
problems by the laymen of a small chapter, 
led in each case by one of their own mem- 
bers. “What Do You Think?” is the cap- 
tion under which the program for the year 
is announced, and the four-page leaflet 
distributed among the men of Staten 
Island further describes the purpose of 
these meetings as follows: 

“So much strong opinion is founded on 
misinformation that the George William 
Curtis chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League is going to try to do its modest bit 
toward clearing the atmosphere by holding 
a series of informal group meetings for men 
(whether members or not) for the open dis- 
cussion of five subjects of basic impor- 
tance about which there is not enough 
straight thinking. 

“Each of the discussions will open with 
a correct, impartial statement of the im- 
portant facts by the presiding officer, who 
has investigated them in advance of the 
meeting. Then every man present may 
voice his opinion or may just listen if he 
prefers. In this way we hope, not so much 
to turn opinion in one direction, as to put 
each man’s belief on a solid foundation 
and to eliminate some mistakes.” 


Some Questions 

The subjects for each month’s meeting 
and the presiding officers are: 

What do you think ought to be done 
about labor and capital in industry in the 
United States at the present time? John 
McKinlay, president of the chapter, pre- 
siding. 

What do you think ought to be done 
about old-age security in the United States 
at the present time? Richard Fox Allen, 
vice president of the chapter, presiding. 

What do you think ought to be done 
about war in the United States at the 
present time? Carlton H. Bascom, secre- 
tary of the chapter, presiding. 

What do you think ought to be done 
about marriage and divorce in the United 
States at the present time? Dr. Ermest 
C. McCulloch presiding. 
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What do you think ought to be done 
about religion or a system of ethics in the 
United States at the present time? Rev. 
Howard L. Brooks, minister of the church, 
presiding. 

Illustrative of a different approach to 
questions of social significance is that of 
the Cincinnati chapter, with speakers from 
the community at large discussing sub- 
jects of particular interest to that city and 
state. Some of the topics being discussed 
this year in this manner are: 

“Political Issues in Ohio,” “The Settle- 
ment of the Northwest Territory,” ‘‘Gov- 
ernor Davey and the Press,”’ “Cincinnati 
and the Theater,” ‘“‘Cincinnati and Fed- 
eral Housing,” “Industrial Cincinnati,” 
“Cincinnati in the Defense Program,” 
“Organized Religion and Organized La- 
bor’? and panel discussions on “Coopera- 
tive Medicine” and “Adult Education.” 


Religious Education Is More than 
Sunday School 


These chapter programs, along with 
others equally worth while received from 
League chapters in Germantown, Pa., 
Marblehead, Mass., Albany, N. Y., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Montreal, Canada, and 
others, are particularly noteworthy at this 
time when the denomination as a whole is 
considering the comparative importance of 
three functions of the Church as outlined 
in the questionnaire on ‘“The Cooperative 
Venture.’’ From the many ballots received 
to date, there seems very little misunder- 
standing with regard to the first function, 
but some confusion is apparent with re- 
gard to the second and third. For example, 
many regard the Sunday school as the 
only medium through which the church 
concerns itself with religious education, 
and the pulpit the only medium through 
which it can express itself on social issues. 
They fail to understand that adult re- 
ligious education is often as important as 
the religious education of children, and 
that League, Alliance and Young People’s 
groups, couples clubs, church forums, etc., 
are all part of the Church and are mediums 
through which religious education may be 
carried on and social responsibility ex- 
pressed. No sharp lines can be drawn 
between functions. Each strengthens the 
effectiveness of the others and there is 
bound to be overlapping, but the League’s 
“Partnership” plan is designed as a tech- 
nique for developing and strengthening 
the third function, and programs similar 
to those listed above, whether in League 
chapters, Alliance branches, Y. P. R. U. 
or other church groups, serve to develop 
and strengthen the second and third func- 
tions. 

League chapters, Alliance branches, 
Y. P. R. U. groups, and other representa- 
tive bodies in the Church which have not 
yet sent in a rating on the League ques- 
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tionnaire are urged to do so acta 
Asummary of the ratings will soon be made’ 
and the results published in a forthcoming : 
issue of The Register. { 


A Project for 
Exchange of Ministers 


The Metropolitan Conference is re- 
peating this year its successful project in 
ministerial exchange. Beginning the other 
week a series of exchanges was inaugurated 
as a result of which sixteen ministers are 
now visiting one another’s pulpits: Rev. 
George C. Howard of Hackensack, N. J., 
preaching for the Bronx Free Fellowship; 
Dr. Norman D. Fletcher of Unity Church, 
Montclair, N. J., visiting the Church of 
Our Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Johnson of the First Unitarian 
Church of Essex County, Orange, N. J., 
visiting Willow Place Chapel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. Milton E. Muder preaching 
at the Fourth Church in Brooklyn; Rev. 
James A. Fairley of White Plains preaching 
at the Hackensack Unitarian Church; 
Rev. Ethelred Brown of Harlem Unitarian 
Church, New York, visiting Hollis Uni- 
tarian Church, Hollis, N. Y.; Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, recently of Hollis, now regional 


_ director, visiting Unity Church, Mont- 


clair, N. J.; Rev. Howard Lee Brooks of 
the Staten Island Unitarian Church 
visiting the Church of Our Father, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; Rev. Hilary G. Richardson, 
Yonkers, visiting All Souls’ Church, New 
York City; Rev. Edward J. Manning, 
Brooklyn, visiting the Harlem church; 
Dr. Minot Simons, New York City, visit- 
ing the First Unitarian Church of Essex 
County, Orange; Rev. Leon Rosser Land 
of the Bronx Free Fellowship visiting 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Rev. Joseph T. Salek, 
Brooklyn, visiting Rutherford, N. J.; Rev. 
S. Arthur Stowater of Rutherford visiting 
Staten Island; Rev. Karl M. C. Chwor- 
owsky of the Church of Our Father, New- 
burgh, N. Y., visiting Community Church, 
White Plains; and Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Brooklyn, visiting Yonkers, N. Y. 

The individual changes were deter- 
mined by the alphabetical listing of the 
ministers taking part in the project: each 
man went to the church of the man whose 
name came second after his own. This 
eliminated the element of personal promi- 
nence or size of church dictating the ex- 
change. 

This year the exchange Sundays will 
also be featured as “Go to Church Sun- 
days’’ and each visiting minister will tell 
something about his own church. The 
project will be carried on every year, so 
that in time every minister in the con- 
ference will be known in all of its churches. 

Similar series of exchanges have been 
carried out in the Joseph Priestley and 
Mohawk Valley Conferences which are 
associated with the Metropolitan. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


A Page for Readers 
Under Sixteen 


Some years ago the Beacon Press used 
to publish a four-page paper for the chil- 
dren of members of Unitarian churches. 
Its last page was devoted to letters from 
its young readers. Today there is no 
dearth of good magazine material, short 
stories, and so forth, for younger readers. 
We shall not endeavor to compete in that 
field. 

Unitarian children ought, however, to 
find something to interest them in any 
paper which caters to the denomination 
as a whole: for they—perhaps, we had 
better say you, for we hope that by this 
time whoever received this number of 
The Christian Register from the hands of 
the mailman has reached this page and 
passed it on to you—you are the most im- 
portant part of the denomination. For, 
after all, in ten or twenty years our genera- 
tion will be dead or retired and the whole 
denomination will be in your hands. 

And so from now on The Register is 
giving you a page. To be sure it will, at 
first at any rate, be a page in the same 
way in which a fifteen minute radio period 
is called a radio hour. That way of naming 
an hour, a page, or a Kentucky colonel 
is called a courtesy title. But if you 
young Unitarians—under sixteen, that is— 
send to the editor of The Christian Register 
little essays of not more than 300 words, 
short poems, personal adventures and ex- 
periences of any kind that are interesting 
enough, they will be printed and in time 
you may be filling a whole page every week. 

It so happened that just after we had 
determined to give you this space one of our 
ministers, John C. Petrie of Houston, 
Tex., sent us two pieces of writing, done 
by a young parishioner of his. The first 
of them, the prayer, was written when 
this young lady was twelve years old. 
The second, a short essay, was written 
more recently—when the author was 
eighteen. That age, of course, is outside 
the limit set for this column, page, or 
whatever it turns out to be. But as we are 
printing Miss Mills’ ‘Prayer’? here, we 
also print her short description of her own 
religion. 

And now, younger readers, it is up to 
you to keep this space from now on filled— 
and with interesting material. We think 
Miss Mills has set a high standard for the 
rest of you to surpass. 


Prayer 


Dear Father: Without your guidance I 
cannot walk safely over the stepping stones 
on the hungry river of sadness. 

Without your guidance I cannot walk 


along the narrow path between the dark 
deep valleys of gloom and despair. 

Without your guidance I cannot resist 
picking the beautiful but fatal blossom of 
disobedience; I cannot pass through the 
chained lions—sophistication and haughti- 
ness. 

Without your guidance I cannot at last 
reach the humble cottage of happiness. 

Pauline Mills. 


Religion, and 
What It Means to Me 


In the orthodox interpretation of the 
word, religion has meant very little to me. 
I have never been required to go to 
church or Sunday school. However, 
although this may sound presumptuous, 
I feel I have a more practical religion than 
most people who attend church every 
Sunday. 

My father has been my religious in- 
structor, and I know there is no one more 
qualified than he. The keynote of his 
own religion, which he has acquired 
through trial and error, is happiness. He 
has no patience with those who believe 
that, in order to lead religious lives, they 
must keep solemn expressions, nor does 
he have any patience with those who are 
constantly seeking entertainment. He 
firmly believes the Creator of all things 
wanted everyone happy, and that happi- 
ness can only be reached by helping others. 
I once saw him stop a line of automobiles 
on a crowded highway to let a quail and 
five chicks cross. He has helped three 
youths, none of whom was any relation 
either by friendship or blood to him, get 
their education. These are just two ex- 
amples of his religion. 

I know I can never be as fine as he. 
But I also know that his religion, which 
he has passed to me, will be the most 
priceless possession I shall ever own. 

Pauline Miils. 

December 2, 1988. 


Bates College Unitarian 
Students Organize 


Sixteen Unitarian students of Bates 
College organized, on January 11, a college 
centers group in Lewiston, Maine, and 
elected an executive committee consisting 
of Rebert Thompson, Randolph, Mass., 
chairman; Lucille Leonard, Providence, 
R. I., and Frances Hubbard, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. The organization meeting 
was held at the home of Professor Anders 
Myhrman. Plans were made for future 
meetings each menth during the remainder 
of the college year. The group, which has 
been eager to organize for the past year, 
made plans to cooperate with the other 


college center groups in the state of Maine. 

Present at the organization meeting as 
speaker was Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
of the Unitarian Youth Commission, who 
discussed the activities and programs of 
similar groups in other parts of the country. 
The following morning Mr. Fritchman ad- 
dressed the All-Student Assembly in the 
Bates University Chapel. 

Thursday evening, Mr. Fritchman met 
with the college centers group of Colby 
College at Waterville and the next morning 
addressed the Men’s Assembly of the 
college. That evening he was the speaker 
at the Student Christian Movement fresh- 
man dinner at Colby College. Later he met 
with the Bangor Unitarian College Forum. 


Czechoslovakian Appeal 
Meets Generous Response 


The response to the appeal for Czecho- 
slovakia has been very gratifying. The 
first appeal was mailed January 16 and 
within eight days, up to January 24, about 
$2,900 has been received in cash and 
pledges. This sum is raised. for the most 
part from individuals. The parishes are 
now making appeals to their membership 
and other appeals are going forward 
through the mail. The committee in 
charge would like to have one quarter of 
the total amount asked for, namely $5,000, 
in hand before the first of February so 
that they can arrange to have Rev. and 
Mrs. Waitstill Sharp leave immediately 
thereafter. 

The financial responses to the appeal 
have not only been good, but everywhere 
there is a keen interest in what we are 
doing. If present responses continue, it 
is expected that Mr. and Mrs. Sharp will 
sail on the ‘‘Aquitania’”’ February 4. 

The committee entertained Jan Masaryk, 
former Czech ambassador to England, at a 
tea at Unitarian headquarters on Sunday 
afternoon, January 29. A large and rep- 
resentative group of Bostonians was 
present to meet Mr. Masaryk. In the re- 
ceiving line were Mr. and Mrs. Alfred F. 
Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Seth T. Gano, 
Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot, and Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter. 


Question Clinic for 


High School Leaders 


Beginning last Saturday a series of 
Question Clinics for High School leaders 
in Unitarian churches has been arranged 
to take place in Tuckerman House, 33 
West Cedar Street, Boston, on alternate 
Saturdays at 10.80 a.m. This is a leader- 
ship class in the work of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and three or four ex- 
perienced workers will be in charge of the 
discussions. The success of the clinics will 
depend in large measure upon the interest 
of every young people’s group in the 
Boston area. 
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New England Associate Alliance 
Hears Kuebler and Cummins 


Eighty-four Alliance branches were rep- 
resented at the January meeting of the 
New England Associate Alliance which 
was held at the First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian) in Arlington, Mass., 
on January 19. Three hundred and 
twenty-eight women responded to the roll 
call and $116.40 was collected for the bene- 
fit of Star Island in response to a stirring 
appeal made by Rev. Bradford E. Gale. 

The speaker of the morning, Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, director of religious education 
dept., American Unitarian Association, 
asking ‘‘What Makes Religious Education 
Religious?”’ answered in part: 

The accepted practice of preachers, 
teachers, and parents when they have ad- 
dressed their attention to the religious 
education of children has all too often con- 
cerned itself only with the teaching of 
traditional religious phrases. ‘‘Know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free. 
. . . Love thy God with all thy heart and 
thy neighbor as thyself. ... God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him worship 
him in spirit and in truth.”” These and 
many other profound statements have 
been the intellectual bulwarks of man’s 
religious thought through the ages. Yet 
every real teacher of religion knows that 
his task is only begun when these state- 
ments have been appreciated and memo- 
rized. 

Religious education is the process where- 
by the individual learns to control his ex- 
periences in the light of high religious ideals. 
We have, from age to age, been success- 
ful in teaching the idealism of our religion. 
The major task left undone all too often 
has been how to encourage and assist the 
individual to so shape his experiences that 
his idealism becomes effective in daily life. 

Religion is a special attitude of mind and 
spirit. The most effective teacher of re- 
ligion is the one who in truth possesses 
this special attitude. One of the major 
tasks of a religious educator is to be able 
to make articulate the religion which is 
effective in his own life. Religious educa- 
tion is not religious unless the leader and 
the learner are consciously aware of three 
aspects of religion. First, our religious 
education must stir the emotions. Here 
is specifically meant those feelings which 
an individual has when his heart fills as 
he contemplates the universe as a whole, 
when he feels the pull in himself as he 
sees the tear in the eye of the little child, 
when he sits in the pew and finds himself 
drawn upward and drawn upward out of 
mundane things by the sweep of the 
beauty of the service, when he senses a great 
power other than himself all about us to 
which he can respond. This emotional ex- 
perience is lofty and difficult—it needs 
cultivation. It is probably the greatest 
experience known to man. Without the 
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teacher’s being consciously aware of this 
aspect of religious education, surely it 
cannot be, in truth, religion. 

Again, religious education to be religious 
means that the person is called upon and 
encouraged to commit himself to the high- 
est and best—the God he knows and the 
human processes of which he is a part. 
As educators of the Church, our task has 
not been achieved until the least and great- 
est of our associates are committed with 
sacrificial loyalty to those values for 
which the Church stands. 

Well known to all liberal educators is the 
third aspect of religion. It is our ever- 
present task to see that our religious faith 
and belief is intellectually respectable. 
Each teacher of religion should, in no un- 
certain terms, be able to give an adequate 
answer to the question: ‘What do you 
believe about God, about Jesus, about the 
Church, about the character and nature of 
man, about worship, and about the King- 
dom of God?” 

The afternoon session opened with 
several vocal selections by Robert Souster. 
A telegraphed greeting was read from Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, who was in Denver, Colo. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, was the speaker of the afternoon. 
The subject of his address was “Rethinking 
Our Position.” He said in part: 

The religion of freedom is today preg- 
nant with an unborn genius whose time 
has come. Our Churches have main- 
tained their separate identity on theo- 
logical grounds. But each generation, if 
its spiritual heritage is to be vitalized, 
must set to work rethinking, reinter- 
preting, implementing anew, what has 
come to it out of the past. In this we are 
no exception. There is a great deal about 
the old Unitarianism and Universalism 
that is as dead as the Confederacy. To- 
day’s Unitarianism and Universalism is as 
different from the Unitarianism and Uni- 
versalism of fifty years ago as is today’s 
science from the science of fifty years ago. 
We are charged with the responsibility 
of seeking new horizons as daringly as our 
spiritual forebears sought the now lost 
horizons. That calls, of course, for in- 
tellectual and spiritual expansion. 

Bigness was once our goal. Pray God 
that it now be greatness. Yesterday we 
pioneered outwardly. Today the task 
to be undertaken is inward. 

It is high time for us to become intelli- 
gent about our own concerns, to heed the 
admonition, ‘‘Know thyself.’”” How foolish 
a thing it is for us to say that the future 
belongs to liberalism in religion if we have 
no understanding of our genius for these 
days. 

Why am I enthusiastic for the future of a 
Church whose people constitute such a 


minority? I am enthusiastic for the future 
of the Universalist Church (and with this _ 
I confess to all the weaknesses to which 
by the very fact that it is free, it must be 
subjected) because, for the first time in 
my life, I have known what freedom is— 
the freedom that makes it possible for me 
to grow into the likeness of my Creator, 
It has been the highest privilege of my 
years on earth to have served as the 
parish priest of a Church that is free. Out 
of that experience I have become con- 
vinced of that Church’s claim to ultimate 
rightness. Its spirit is inclusive. I like 
that! It is scientifically in earnest about 
establishing what is true. I respect that! 
Its approach to the world is realistic; and 
I am certain that this must be! It teaches 
me that there is no escape, that any castle 
I might build would ultimately be a 
“castle in Spain,” that—in this world—I 
cannot abdicate, that the “‘bingo’’ philos- 
ophy of getting something for nothing is a 
heinous philosophy. It teaches me to 
reverence God’s only temple—the temple 
that is built within, from which comes the 
strength that will enable me to meet and 
carry the external cross of any circum- 
stance life may bring. I believe I’ve got to 
learn that lesson! It is democratic; and 
democracy is native to me! It encourages 
and itself practices the freedom so essen- 


_ tial to growth; and I seem, by the very 


way I am made, to demand that! I say 
again, I am enthusiastic for the future 
of a Church that is free! And my experi- 
ence leads me to believe that my enthu- 
siasm is not wholly a personal opinion. 


Star Island Corporation 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Star Island 
Corporation was held on January 16, 1939, 
at 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
The reports of the secretary and treasure 
were read and the acts of the directors for 
the past year were ratified. The following 
were elected to the Corporation: Mr. and 
Mrs. Melville C. Freeman of West Rox-_ 
bury, Mass., Miss Emma O. Nichols of 
Lexington, Mass., and Miss Eva B. 
Wheeler of Marlboro, Mass. To serve as 
directors for three years the following per- — 
sons were elected: Rev. Carl H. Kopf, ; 
minister of the Mt. Vernon Congregational — 
Church, Boston, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
of Dedham, Mass., and Mrs. Melville C. 
Freeman. 

Oscar Laighton, the Patron Saint of Star 
Island, was made an honorary member. 

Following the annual meeting the 
directors came together to organize for the © 
coming year. The following officers were i 
elected: honorary president, William B. — 
Nichols of Quincy, Mass.; president, Carl 
B. Wetherell of Marblehead, Mass.; 
treasurer, Charles S. Bolster of Cambridge, 
Mass.; clerk, Rev. J. Reid, Peabody, Mass. 

Carl B. Wetherell, President, 
Star Island Corporation. ; 


Comments on the 


New Format 


If I were an ebullient young lady, I 
would not be able to restrain myself from 
saying, ‘I just simply adore the new dress 
of The Christian Register! It’s perfectly 
gorgeous!” Being a mere and somewhat 
soberfaced dominie, however, I have to 
content myself by saying that it’s a vast 
improvement. In the first place it’s virile 
and challenging and it has lost that semi- 
pious countenance. In the second place 
in assuming a more robust garb it has not 
lost in esthetic appearance, on the con- 
trary, it has gained. More power to you! 

H.W. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


You are to be congratulated on the fine 
appearance of The Register in its new 
dress. This alone should increase the cir- 
culation of the paper. But, better still, 
it is easy to understand why the circula- 
tion has been on the upward trend for 
some time. This is merely a deserving 
compensation for the quality of material, 
and especially of the editorial comments, 
which have gone into the paper. 

The circulation, I am sure, needs further 
expansion and I shall use my limited 
powers of salesmanship in promoting that 
end. Every good wish to you in your 
editorial venture. 

Ay i. 

Evanston, Ill. 


Boston Unitarian Club 


Judge Robert Walcott was reelected 
president of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., at its meeting January 11. Other 
officers chosen were: vice presidents, Con- 
gressman Robert Luce and Charles Francis 
Adams; treasurer, Arthur G. White; sec- 
retary, Frank B. Frederick; additional 
members of the Council, Governor Leverett 
Saltonstall, Henry S. Bothfeld and Alfred 
H. Downing. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Quarterlies and Papers 


following the 


Int. Unirorm Lesson Topics 


A free sample pack with catalogue 
sent on request to any Sunday 
School Official 


Address 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
BOX 6059 - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dr. Heinrich Bruening, former chancellor 
of Germany and now a lecturer on govern- 
ment at Harvard University, described 
events and conditions in the Reich that 
led to the rise and maintenance of the Nazi 
régime. 


Spokane Church Grows 


A church dinner and annual business 
meeting was held on Sunday, January 15, 
by the First Unitarian Society of Spo- 
kane, Wash. More than one hundred per- 
sons attended. Mrs. B. A. Smith gave an 
address of welcome to twenty-six new 
members who have joined the society with- 
in the last three months. New trustees 
elected were: G. S. Fredericksen, A. H. 
Goettel, Paul T. Stone, Mrs. A. A. Starkey, 
and Mrs. Alice B. Woodroofe. 


Pulpit Hangings—Aliar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 1939 


Call, or write 


for catalog 
Massachusetts 
gs Bible Society 
e'41 Bromfield St. Poston | 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders exceflent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Irresponsibilities 


Vote of Censure 


Our friend The Chronicle again takes up 
its crusade against confusion of pure re- 
ligion and interior decoration and amateur 
dramatics: 

“Facing Copley Square in the once con- 
servative city of Boston and just on the 
fringe of the exclusive Back Bay district 
stands the noble pile of Trinity Church 
designed in 1877 by the distinguished 
architect Henry H. Richardson and dur- 
ing the brilliant, broad-minded and elo- 
quent rectorship of Phillips Brooks. . 

“However, not long after this great man 
passed away, some one thought of placing 
a plaster baldechino over the communion 
table. It was done and ever after was an 
eyesore and a most infelicitous experi- 
ment. Now that is gone and what have 
we? . 

“The sanctuary is separated from the 
choir by a railing and fine bronze gates. 
It is all very audacious, very sumptuous 
and very debatable as these ‘improve- 
ments’ stand out against the background 
of Trinity’s historic genius and its theo- 
logical traditions. It is also noted that 
the present rector ‘reverences the altar’ 
in passing to and fro, that acolytes in red 
attend him and that the choir ‘orientates’ 
in accordance with anglo-catholic tradi- 
tion. May we repeat with restraint, it is 
all very debatable.” 

You may, Chronicle, indeed you have. 
But we like you, too, when you are less 
restrained, as you become when you dis- 
cuss ‘The Mass in Latin at the Church of 
St. Mary of the Angels, Bronx, New York’’: 

“Once inside, we nearly swooned. We 
reached for our rosary beads and began to 
repeat the seven joyful mysteries in 
thanksgiving that Our Aunt was not along. 
The sight, we believe, would have been too 
much for the dear soul and she might have 
passed away on the spot. That, of course, 
would have been a blow not only to us but 
to the whole ‘American Church.’ The 
high altar is set at the back of the church 
under a dome which is part of the apsidal 
end of the edifice. The dome is a riot of 
color and some local Michael Angelo must 
have gone to town with a pot of paint 
when he did it. It depicts the Immacu- 
late Conception. The scene is laid in the 
celestial regions and Our Lady, the central 
figure, is set on a bit of cumulus cloud. The 
background is of heavenly blue and wisps 
of cloud make the picture a typical Cala- 
brian one. In and out of the clouds may 
be seen cherubs frisking their wings, glanc- 
ing shyly at Our Lady. They have heads 
and wings and that’s about all. Several 
larger angels, with complete bodies, were 
placed on clouds and these figures seemed 
to be waving at Our Lady and singing to 
her. Our Lady appeared to have a crescent 
moon caught in her skirts. On the walls of 
the nave the motive was continued. Two 
angels, one on either side, carried on some 
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of the activities of heaven. One swung an 
incense pot, while the other displayed a 
scroll with a celestial motto on it. ... 

“. . . The fourth niche contained the 
statue of a lady done up in a green tea 
gown. She bore a palm in one hand and a 
dish containing two human eyes in the 
other. A ghastly dish, we thought. Who 
was she? We gave up. We have never 
seen her in a Protestant Episcopal Church 
before and we hope never to see her in 
another parish. Our guess is that she is 
the famous Saint Lucia of song and story. 
Two heart-shaped containers of votive 
lamps stood beyond the altar rails. The 
little glass votive lamps were dirty and 
they dripped wax all over the place. In 
the diocese of Rome these things have been 
forbidden by the Pope, but St. Mary of 
the Angels has apparently not yet heard 
OL-COSt-n. ene 

“But enough for the description of the 
place. What followed was a mass in Latin 
with not a word of English! This, we be- 
lieve, merits episcopal action and we can 
see no reason why the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the diocese of New York 
should maintain an outpost where the mass 
is said, day in and day out, year in and 
year out, in Latin. Our Roman brethren 
do this quite well, but we see no reason 
why we should follow suit. 

“As we took our seat in a pew, the 
candles were being lighted and a bell an- 
nounced the beginning of the ‘Sung Mass.’ 
A few acolytes in the laciest of cottas 
streamed in and they were followed by the 
father-rector. He was arrayed in a violet 
chasuble and maniple. He had on an alb 
that must have had at least fifteen inches 
of lace at its flounce, and a big biretta was 
perched in Romish fashion on the back of 
his head. 

“At the foot of the altar he commenced 
the preparation of the mass. He bent 
low, made the sign of the cross, twisted to 
the east and west, straightened up and then 
bent low again. Then he smote himself 
in the gesture of mea culpa, and finally 
wound up with a host of good Catholic 
action. Next he mounted the steps, 
kissed the mensa, and began to cense it. 
The incense pot fumed lustily as he swung 
it around high and low. He did not use 
the approved twenty-one swings and we 
noted that he worked in a few extra swings. 

“This done, he turned to the congrega- 
tion. ‘Oremus,’ he said and we nearly 
died.” 


Oh, now, Merwin, Have a Hart! 


From The New York Times: ‘‘Merwin 
K. Hart, president of the New York State 
Economie Council, made public a letter 
to Sumner Welles, acting secretary of 
state, protesting against the plan to have 
surplus American wheat milled for dis- 
tribution to Spanish refugees. 

“He said that a personal tour of the terri- 
tory held by the Franco insurgents had 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United Siates and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Viee President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three ether Theolegical Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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The Unitarian Laymen’s League 
is an organization of men devoted to the en- 
hancement of the influence of Liberal Religion 
—in the lives of its members, in the lives of 
their fellowmen, and in the life of the com- 
munity, the state and the family of nations. 


Are YOU a Member ? 
If not, send $1.00 national dues to 
League Headquarters, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Chureh, 
Arliagten and Beyletonm Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Ellot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday merning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Sunday service 
at1la.m. Sermon by Pr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noen. February 6, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. February 7, 8,9 and 10, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester. Wednesday vesper at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visiters. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church schoel 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


convinced him there was little distress 
there and that the bulk of relief therefore 
would be in Loyalist Spain, making it, 
‘in effect, a political intervention in the 
Spanish war.’ ” 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Dr. Everett M. Baker, Sunday; 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 880 kiloeycles, 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, Sunday, 
10.45 a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles, 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday} 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sum 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilecycles. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, Sunday, 
11.30 a. m., E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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